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mate of the vessel, and proceeded with them to the
next port; while my companion I left on the beach
concluded me drowned, and related my sad fate in
the town. I have taken a cool thrust over a bottle,
without the least animosity on either side, but both
of us depending on our skill in the small sword for
preservation from mischief. Such things as these
I now call wrong/'

If this is not a person of whom we would like
to know more, I know not what the romance of
biography is, Thomas Amory's life must have
been a streak of crimson on the grey surface of the
eighteenth century. It is really a misfortune that
the red is almost all washed off.

No odder book than John Bunch was published
in England throughout the long life of Amory.
Romances there were, like Gulliver's Travels and
Peter Wilkins> in which the incidents were much
more incredible, but there was no supposition that
these would be treated as real history. The curious
feature of John Buncle is that the story is told with
the strictest attention to realism and detail, and yet
is embroidered all over with the impossible. There
can be no doubt that Amory, who belonged to an
older school, was affected by the form of the new
novels which were the fashion in 1756. He wished
to be as particular as Mr. Richardson, as manly
as Captain Fielding, as breezy and vigorous as Dr.
Smollett, the three new writers who were all the
talk of the town, But there was a twist in his brain
which made his pictures of real life appear like scenes
looked at through flawed glass.